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They refused to do so. Their demands \vere confused,
ranging from requiring a personal visit from Lords of the
Admiralty to Sheerness to demanding a revision of the articles
of war. Port-leave and payment of wages in arrears were
probably the most serious of these, after the dismissal of brutal
officers. '"Dam my eyes if I understand your lingo or long
proclamations/' wrote Henry Long, seaman on the Champion, to
the Lords of the Admiralty., "but, in short, give us our due at
once and no more of it; till we go in search of the rascals the
enemys of our country"; and most of his fellows would have
echoed him. But others had more advanced views; Parker, their
"Admiral", signed and probably wrote a manifesto which
menacingly said: "The Age of Reason has at length revolved"
(though ii added, "we do not wish to adopt the plan of a
neighbouring nation, however it may have been suggested"),
and the red flag hung from the riggings.
After a few days the Nore mutineers were reinforced by
nearly all Admiral Duncan's fleet, which had been bottling up
the Dutch in the Texel; encouraged by this, they blockaded
London, stopping all trade for several days and making over
a hundred captures. There were many Irish among the sailors,
and almost certainly many United Irishmen. These latter
gained influence as the Admiralty remained obstinate, until at
last they carried a resolution to take prizes and hand the fleet
over to the French "as the only Government that understands
the Rights of Man."
This month (May 12 to June 16) was a period of the acutest
danger for the British Government. Even if the Fleet did not
desert, only two ships were left with Duncan pretending to
blockade the Dutch Fleet. Had the wind been more favourable
and the French and their allies more alert, the long-expected
invading forcecould have been landed without interference, and
what would have been the consequence it is impossible to
predict. King George's ministers were saved by the daring and
ingenuity of a captain. With the permission of his superiors he
took out a boat's crew one night and sank the buoys and put
out the lights marking the shallows and sandbanks of the
Thames estuary. The Nore mutineers found themselves trapped:
no sailor would face those treacherous waters uncharted and